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eS 4 


THE ARMENIAN TIES 
TO MEDIEVAL TREBIZOND 


Abraham Terian 


The initial fame of Trebizond goes back to Xenophon and his wearied 
“Ten Thousand” warriors who, upon reaching the Black Sea after their 
long and perilous march through Armenia, joyously shouted “Tha- 
latta! Thalatta!” when they sighted the water.' It is beyond the scope 
of this study to discuss either the possible route taken by Xenophon in 
401/400 B.C. on his retreat from Persian territory or the various net- 
works of roads in northwestern Armenia in ancient times.’ By virtue of 
its fine harbor built by the emperor Hadrian (117-38 A.D.), Trebizond 
became a commercial gateway to the interior, situated as it was at the 
head of the best trade routes to Greater Armenia and on to Persia. The 
importance of the port city to the interior is manifested by the Arme- 
nian campaigns of Justinian I (527-65), which were waged from there 
after the city had been restored and assigned by him to the province 
called First Armenia. According to the sixth-century historian Pro- 
copius of Caesarea in Palestine, who spent his adult life in Constantin- 
ople and accompanied the campaigns of Justinian under Belisarius, the 


: Xenophon, Anabasis, 4.7.24, trans. Carlton L. Brownson and John Dillery 
(Loeb Classical Library) (Cambridge, MA and London: Harvard University Press, 
1998), p. 365. 

* See Robert H. Hewsen, Armenia: A Historical Atlas (Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 2001), pp. 29-30, for the likely route taken by Xeno- 
phon, and pp. 50-52, for the Roman roads in the region. For the Byzantine trade 
routes, see Hakob A. Manandian, The Trade and Cities of Armenia in Relation to An- 
cient World Trade, trans, Nina G. Garsoian (Lisbon: Calouste Gulbenkian Founda- 
tion, 1965), pp. 67-116; Speros Vryonis, Jr., The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in 
Asia Minor and the Process of Islamization from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth 
Century (Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: University of California Press, 1971), pp. 
6-24; and, for a most comprehensive coverage, Anthony Bryer and David Winfield, 
The Byzantine Monuments and Topography of the Pontos, 2 vols. (Washington, DC: 
Dumbarton Oaks, 1985), vol. 1, pp. 17-65. 
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old road led south of Trebizond to the fortress of Horonon. Three roads 
separated from there: to Roman Armenia, to Persian Armenia, and to 
Tzanika, identified as the land of the marauding Tzans north of the 
Parhar range.’ The location of Horonon remains elusive, though sev- 
eral possible sites have been suggested for the place where the east- 
west road and the route south of Trebizond converged. Of these, the 
village of Varzahan, east of the watershed between the Lykos and the 
Akampsis rivers in the Baberd (Baiburt) plain (one stage west of 
Baberd), seems to be the more likely location. “Here stood a group of 
Armenian churches, perhaps on the site of a halting place.” 

A century later, possibly as early as before 622, the city was as- 
signed to the Armeniakon theme of Asia Minor. The theme encom- 
passed eastern Anatolia, from Cappadocia to the Black Sea and the 
Euphrates River. In the ninth century, the theme was divided into sev- 
eral parts, at which time the region of Trebizond was given its older 
name of Chaldia.° The city became its capital and the bishopric, in ex- 
istence since the third century, became an archbishopric. Then in the 
early tenth century, it became the metropolitanate of seven bishoprics. 
According to Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus (945-59), the 
original Armeniakon theme was so called not simply for its proximity 
to Armenian territories but more especially for its large Armenian 
population.° 


? Procopius, On Buildings, 3.6.15-16, trans. Henry B. Dewing with Glanville 
Downey (Loeb Classical Library) (Cambridge, MA and London: Harvard University 
Press, 1940), p. 209. Bryer and Winfield, Pontos, p. 35 and n169, have rightly re- 
jected the identification of the site with the village of Halane by Nicolas Adontz, 
Armenia in the Period of Justinian: The Political Conditions Based on the Naxarar 
System, trans. Nina G. Garsoian (Lisbon: Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 1970), p. 
51 (cf. p. 398 and n3 1a). 

“Bryer and Winfield, Pontos, p. 35. Elsewhere they elaborate: “A celebrated 
eleventh- or twelfth-century Armenian church, associated structures, and tombstones 
in the form of sculptured rams, stood at Varzahan until this [twentieth] century. Since 
1957 there is no trace of them. But, as Varzahan lies one stage west of Baiburt, nine- 
teenth-century travelers regularly recorded the site” (p. 355 and n24 for the various 
travelers’ records). This was the All Savior or the Ascension monastery, also known 
as Varzents. 

5 Ibid., p. 278. Adontz, Armenia, p. 53, gives the date as the eighth century. 

€ Agostino Pertusi, ed., Constantino Porfyrogenito: De Thematibus, Studi e Testi 
160 (Vatican: Biblioteca apostolica vaticana, 1952), p. 63; cited by Peter Charanis, 
The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire (Lisbon: Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 
1963), p. 19 and n46 (repr. of “The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire,” Byzanti- 
noslavica 22 (1961): 196-240, preface by Sirarpie Der Nersessian). The emperor him- 
self was of Armenian descent. 
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In the ancient geographical source on Greater Armenia which was 
utilized in the seventh century by Anania Shirakatsi in his Ashkharha- 
tsoyts, the name Eger is used not only for the province west of Georgia 
but also for the entire eastern shore of the Black Sea, from Trebizond 
to Abkhazia.’ In later sources, as in Greek, the name Khaghtik 
(Chaldia) is used for the Pontus region.* In much later Armenian 
sources, the name Trapizon appears not only for the city but also for 
the Pontic coastal region as a whole, as seen in a colophon of the year 
1464 from Daranaghik (Kemakh): “And ten years later [following the 
fall of Constantinople], more or less, Pontos, that is, Trapizon,” was 
captured “by the lawless Tachiks.”® The name Trapizon is used more 
loosely at times, as in sweeping territorial descriptions that include the 
Black Sea, the Pontus Euxinus in general. A colophon of the year 
1449, possibly from Amid/Amida (Diarbekir) describes the domain of 
Shah Kara Yuluk `Uthman (d. 1435), leader of the Turkmen or Turko- 
man (Bayundur) emirs of Amida and the real founder of the Ak- 
Koyunlu dynasty, as stretching from Harran to the Pontic Sea “which is 
Trapizon.’””° Another colophon, of the year 1470 from Kharpert (Khar- 
berd), describes the territory controlled by ‘Uthman’s grandson, Uzun 
Hasan Beg (d. 1478), as extending from Babylon in the south to Trapi- 
zon in the north and to Shiraz in the east.'’ Such sweeping references 


7 Ashot G. Abrahamyan, ed., Anania Shirakatsu matenagrutyune [The Bibliogra- 
phy of Anania Shirakatsi] (Erevan: Matenadaran, 1944), pp. 340, 348, 350. For a 
translation of Anania’s Geography, see Robert H. Hewsen, The Geography of 
Ananias of Sirak (Asxarhac`oyc `): The Long and the Short Recensions (Wiesbaden: 
Reichert, 1992), pp. 55, 57, 57A, 59. Cf. Adontz, Armenia, p. 23. 

8 As in Tovma Artsruni; Vrezh M. Vardanyan, ed., Tovma Artsruni ev Ananun, 
Patmutyun Artsrunyats Tan (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1978), pp. 65, 
81; trans. Robert W. Thomson, Thomas Artsruni, History of the House of the Arts- 
runik' (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1985), pp. 130, 147. See also Heinrich 
Hiibschmann, Die altarmenische Ortsnamen (Strassburg: Trübner, 1904; repr. Am- 
sterdam: Oriental Press, 1969), p. 432. 

? Avedis K. Sanjian, Colophons of Armenian Manuscripts, 1301-1480 (Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1969), pp. 282-83 (1464, no. 1). The reference 
is to the final Turkish attack on the city by Mehmed II (1458-81) in 1461. 

0 Ibid., p. 210 (1449, no. 1). A similarly compounded appellation is found in 
Stepanos Orbelian's Patmutiun nahangin Sisakan (History of the Province of Sisakan 
[Siunik]), 2 vols. (Paris: Shahnazariants, 1859), vol. 2, p. 148; modern Eastern Ar- 
menian trans. Ashot A. Abrahamyan, Stepanos Orbelyan: Syuniki patmutyun [History 
of Siunik] (Erevan: Sovetakan Grogh, 1986), p. 323. 

"' Sanjian, Colophons, p. 298 (1470, no. 1). Uzun Hasan suffered a decisive de- 
feat at the hands of Mehmed II at Otlug Beli in 1473. See Vryonis, Decline, pp. 141- 
42, 263-64, on Uzun Hasan's forces. 
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and allusions are comparable to the biblical phrase “from Dan to Beer- 
sheba” and are illusive when it comes to historical or geographical 
specificity. 


Anania Shirakatsi as a Source 


Armenian references to medieval Trebizond are few, as are the Greek 
references to the Armenian presence there. Foremost of the Armenian 
sources is the autobiography of Anania Shirakatsi, a seventh-century 
sage and prolific author who wrote some twenty treatises covering 
nearly all the sciences known in the early Middle Ages (corresponding 
to the second division or the Quadrivium of the classical curriculum). 7 
Trebizond looms large in Anania’s autobiography, as it was the cradle 
of his higher education. His plans to study in Constantinople were for- 
gone after he learned about a distinguished teacher named Tychicus in 
Trebizond, to whom students from even the Patriarchal School in Con- 
stantinople were being sent. He hurried there and found the master at 
the shrine of Saint Eugenius, the patron saint of the city. It must have 
been love at first sight. Anania spent eight memorable years with 
Tychicus and availed himself of all that the teacher had to offer, as may 
be gathered from this laudatory description of the man and his personal 
library: 


I familiarized myself with several other branches of learning and be- 
came knowledgeable in many books which were not translated into 


12 This seventh-century account survives in two recensions. The shorter recension 
was first published by Kerovbe Patkanian, Ananiayi Shirakunvoy mnatsordk banits 
[The Rest of the Works of Anania of Shirak] (St. Petersburg: Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, 1877), pp. 1-4, then by Ghevond Alishan, Hayapatum [Armenian History] 
(Venice: Mekhitarist Press, 1901), pp. 232-33, and is also available in an English 
translation by Frederick C. Conybeare, “Ananias of Shirak (A.D. 600-650 c.),” Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift 6 (1897): 572-84 (esp. 572-74). The longer version was first pub- 
lished by Hakovbos Tashian [Jacobus Dashian], Tsutsak hayeren dzeragrats Matena- 
daranin Mkhitariants i Vienna/Catalog der armenischen Handschriften der Mechi- 
tharisten-Bibliothek zu Wien (Vienna: Mekhitarist Press, 1895-1896), pp. 174-76, 
then by Abrahamyan, Anania Shirakatsu matenagrutyune, pp. 206-09, and is avail- 
able in a French translation by Haig Berbérian, “Autobiographie d’ Anania Sirakac’i,” 
Revue des études arméniennes, n.s., 1 (1964): 189-94, and, in the same volume, Paul 
Lemerle, “Note sur les donnees historiques de l’ Autobiographie d’ Anania de Shirak”: 
195-202. The longer version is generally preferred. Further bibliography is found in 
Hakob S. Anasyan, Haykakan matenagitutyun [Armenian Bibliology], 2 vols. (Ere- 
van: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1959-1976), vol. 1, pp. 731-74. 
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our language. For he had them all: exoteric and esoteric, secular [and 
religious], scientific and historical, medical and chronological. And 
why should I name them one by one? For there is no book which was 
not found with him. And in translating he had such grace as bestowed 
by the Holy Spirit. For when he desired to translate from books writ- 
ten in Greek, he never hesitated like other translators; it was as if he 
was reading in the Armenian tongue from writings in Armenian, I do 
not wish to leave you uninformed about the goodness of this most 
knowledgeable man, but I shall inform you by telling his history, how 
he came to know our language and the extent to which he was trained 
in the various disciplines. 

He was from the land of Pontus, from the city of Trebizond. In his 
younger years, he had been in the service of Emperor Tiberius [578- 
82], under the commander John, who was in Armenia for several years 
until the time of Emperor Maurice [582-602]. And he learned our lan- 
guage and literature. But when the Persian army attacked the Greek 
army in the vicinity of Antioch, it so happened that he was wounded 
and fled to Antioch, and all his belongings were taken among the 
spoils. As he fell ill for many days, sorrowful also for the loss of his 
belongings, he prayed to God to be healed of his wounds and made a 
vow, saying: “If you will bestow upon me life and health, I will not 
hoard treasures that pass away; but I will pursue the treasures of 
knowledge.””* 


Anania’s encounter with an Armenian-speaking Greek scholar with 
whom he studied may not have been all that unique, at least in those 
parts of Armenia under Byzantine control. What is more important is 
the information he provides on Byzantine education in the seventh cen- 
tury and on the presence of Armenian students in Byzantine schools. 

The old University of Constantinople founded by Emperor Theodo- 
sius IT in 425 was apparently taken over by the Patriarchal School in 
Constantinople, and it remained a center for the study of theology at a 
time when Christianity had rejected ancient civilization as being per- 
meated with falsehood. The best education was not in monasteries, not 
even in the Patriarchal School, as Anania found out. His autobiography 
provides additional proof that the classical curriculum of Greco-Roman 
times was still alive, albeit in private schools. The scholarly curiosity 
of youth had to be satisfied by private teachers. The closest parallel to 
Anania's experience in Byzantium is that of Leo the Mathematician 
(circa 790-870), who found a “wise man” on Andros to teach him 


13 Abrahamyan, Anania Shirakatsu matenagrutyune, p. 27 (my translation). 
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rhetoric, philosophy, and arithmetic. The educational decline was 
halted in the middle of the ninth century, when Caesar Bardas (d. 866), 
an Armenian from Paphlagonia and brother of the empress Theodora 
and the patrician Petronas, organized the Magnaura School in Constan- 
tinople to revive the “external” or secular learning and patronized 
scholars such as Leo the Mathematician. It took another two centuries 
for the re-establishment of the University of Constantinople as a center 
of higher learning by Emperor Constantine IX in 1047." 

The reliability of Anania's claims is substantiated in part by the 
considerable number of works he has left behind, aside from his lost 
works for which there is fragmentary evidence. Together, his autobiog- 
raphy and the corpus of his writings may give a tangible picture of 
Byzantine education in the age of Heraclius—a momentous period in 
the history of the Byzantine Empire which witnessed protracted wars 
with the Persians and also the rise of Islam. The autobiography is the 
only known source on the Byzantine scholar Tychicus, Anania’s 
teacher, and the place of Trebizond in Byzantine education, especially 
in preserving and transmitting secular education in the classical tradi- 
tion. Given the scarcity of Byzantine sources on the history of educa- 
tion in this period, the document is deemed highly significant. It helps 
fill substantial lacunae in the early history of this most prominent city 
and its bequest to subsequent Armenian learning through the works of 
Anania. 


The Armenian Presence in Trebizond 


The beginnings of the Armenian presence in Trebizond cannot be sepa- 
rated from the early Armenian settlements in Byzantine Asia Minor. 
Given the Byzantine emperors’ general practice of transplanting popu- 
lations, for centuries (up to the tenth century at least) there were Arme- 
nian communities in central Anatolia." While Armenians were origi- 
nally brought for military purposes and settled in various parts of Asia 


14 Alexander P. Kazhdan and Robert Browning, “Education,” in Alexander P. 
Kazhdan et al., eds., The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 3 vols. (New York and 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991), vol. 1, pp. 677-78; cf. Charanis, Armenians, 
p. 27. 

'S Peter Charanis, “Ethnic Changes in the Byzantine Empire in the Seventh Cen- 
tury,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 13 (1959): 25-44; idem, “The Transfer of Population 
as a Policy in the Byzantine Empire,” Comparative Studies in Society and History 3 
(1961): 140-54. 
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Minor, including the western coast and beyond,’° they kept coming as 
refugees from Greater Armenia and from the eastern borders, territories 
under the control of the empire which the Byzantines deemed as a 
buffer against the Persians, then the Arabs, and after the tenth century 
the peoples of Central Asia, Their numbers increased, especially from 
Caesarea in the south to Neocaesarea in the north, as many more of 
those who fled the Arab conquest of Armenia took refuge in Greek ter- 
ritories, including the Pontic cities. The late eighth-century historian 
Ghevond attests to such migrations in his time and to settlements in 
Eger (Egeria). 1 Even the heretical “Armenian Paulicians, driven from 
their homes sometime before 662, settled in the Empire, especially in 
the region of the junction of the Iris and the Lycus rivers in the territo- 
ries of the Pontus.””® 

The anonymous collection of Byzantine chronicles from the ninth 
and tenth centuries, named after Theophanes the Confessor, accounts 
for the territorial expansion of the Byzantine Empire eastward. Much 
of this was achieved by annexing territories and giving land elsewhere 
in the empire to the rulers whose lands were taken. The continuator of 
the chronicles tells of the ceding of the region of Tekis (the area around 
Chemishgezek, east of the Euphrates River and north of the Arsanias 
or Aratsani River) by its Armenian chieftain Manuel to the empire dur- 
ing the reign of Emperor Leo VI (886-912), in return for which he and 
two of his sons were vested with important commands and two other 
sons were given lands in the vicinity of Trebizond.” 

The settlement in and around Trebizond grew as trade to the inte- 
rior increased. Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus (945-59) de- 
scribes the flow of commerce from Trebizond to Armenia along two 


16 Basil I (867-86), the founder of the so-called Macedonian dynasty (867-1025) 
“was an Armenian, born in Macedonia where numerous Armenians were settled.” See 
Charanis, Armenians, p. 34. 

" History of Lewond the Eminent Vardapet of the Armenians, trans. Zaven Ar- 
zoumanian (Wynnewood, PA: St. Sahag and St. Mesrop Church, 1982); esp. chs. 10, 
34, 42 (pp. 66, 130, 149). On Armenian immigration into the Sebastia region with 
Byzantine encouragement, see Friedrich Hild and Marcell Restle, Kappadokien (Vi- 
enna: Austrian Academy of Sciences, 1981), esp. pp. 177, 274. 

18 Charanis, Armenians, p. 13.; cf. Nina G. Garsoian, The Paulician Heresy: A 
Study of the Origin and Development of Paulicianism in Armenia and the Eastern 
Provinces of the Byzantine Empire (The Hague and Paris: Mouton, 1967), pp. 85, 
136-38, 146. 

1? Charanis, Armenians, pp. 29, 48, citing Theophanes Continuatus, Chrono- 
graphia, p. 268 (ed. Bekker), and Cedrenus, Historiarum Compendium, 2.207 (ed. 
Bekker). 
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ways: through the town of Artze, located southeast of Trebizond and 
inhabited by local Armenian and Syrian merchants who conducted the 
caravans through Karin (Erzerum), and through the Georgian town of 
Adranoutzi, where shipments were brought first by sea and then over- 
land, before being moved by Armenian and other ethnic merchants 
through the Caucasus.” Others describe the lively harbor, the energetic 
international commerce and the local industry, the ethnic mix of sea- 
men and merchants both at the harbor and in the khans, and the pil- 
grims of similar ethnic mix looking for cures at the shrine of Saint 
Eugenius. The city also had mining works in the vicinity and silos for 
the grain from “the golden prairies” of the region. Armenians were in- 
volved not only in the international trade but also in the local industry. 
In the tenth century, Trebizond was at the height of its prosperity, de- 
riving much of its wealth from exporting its own products as well as 
imports from Constantinople, from various other Black Sea ports, es- 
pecially Cherson on the Crimean peninsula, and from the interior re- 
gions. It was a commercial hub in the full sense of the word.”! 

Armenian sources about Trebizond in the two centuries after 
Anania are scarce. The community must have had its origin in the 
commerce associated with the city and grew after humble beginnings 
like other Armenian communities along the trade routes. Whatever its 
origin, the Armenian community on the Black Sea must have shared 
the common experiences of Armenians living under Byzantine rule 
near the end of the first millennium A.D. For most, it meant submission 
to Chalcedonian (duophysite) Christology and the Chalcedonian epis- 
copal sees (at times headed by native Armenians) under the jurisdiction 
of the Greek metropolitan archbishop. 

The expansionist policies of Byzantium, especially in the eleventh 
century, did not sit well with the Armenians, who were at odds with the 
Greeks for both political and religious reasons. The bitter Christologi- 
cal controversies surrounding the Council of Chalcedon (451) had 
reached their peak when Emperor Basil II (976-1025) annexed the 
Kingdom of Vaspurakan in 1021 and made arrangements that the other 
major Armenian state, Ani, should be handed over to the empire upon 
the death of its king. This was accomplished in 1045, when the last 


2 De Administrando Imperio (ed. Moravcsik), trans. Romily J.H. Jenkins (Wash- 
ington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1967), pp. 208, 214, 216-17. On the Armenian mer- 
chants of Artze, see Cedrenus, Historiarum Compendium, 2.577 (ed. Bekker), cited 
by Vryonis, Decline, pp. 16-17 and notes 86, 94, 96. 

21 Vryonis, Decline, pp. 15-17, cites several other primary sources. 
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king of the native Bagratuni dynasty, Gagik II (1042-45, d.1079/80), 
was coerced into abdicating and settling in Lykandos and the extensive 
lands of Charsianon in Cappadocia. The Catholicos Petros I Getadardz 
(1019-58) relocated to Sebastia/Sebasteia (modern Sivas), the old me- 
tropolis of First Armenia and a historical Greek metropolitanate with 
several episcopal sees in northeastern Cappadocia. Twenty years later, 
just when Ani fell to Seljuk Sultan Alp Arslan in 1064, one of the last 
independent Armenian princes, Gagik of Kars (1029-64), was pres- 
sured to move to Tzamandos. Many of his subjects, who feared living 
along a border under attack by the Seljuk Turks, accompanied him. 
They settled in the surrounding lands and in between the new domains 
of the Bagratunis. These lands, long settled by Armenians, had once 
belonged to the Armenian chieftain Mleh (Melias in Greek, d. 934), 
who built the fortress of Tzamandos and rebuilt that of Lykandos.” 
Such migrations helped to swell the Armenian population not only in 
Cappadocia but also in Pontus to the north and more so in Cilicia to 
the south—especially after the decisive victory of the Seljuks over the 
Byzantines at the Battle of Manzikert in 1071. 

Centuries later, when Timur (Tamerlane) sacked the substantially 
Armenian city of Sebastia in 1400, many refugees poured into Tre- 
bizond. Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo, the ambassador of Henry III of Cas- 
tile to Timur, writing in 1404, was struck by the number of destitute 
Armenian newcomers in Trebizond, adding that they “are not greatly 
liked in these parts.”” Further waves of Armenian refugees are ac- 
counted for in 1414, 1429, and 1431. “On 11 February 1414 an Arme- 
nian of Trebizond petitioned the Senate of Venice on behalf of eighty 
Armenian families of Sebastia and elsewhere to be allowed to emigrate 
from Trebizond to Crete.” Others probably made their way to the 
Crimea. 

It must have been during such an influx from Sebastia to Tre- 
bizond, whether in the eleventh or fifteenth century, that the so-called 
“Trapizon Gospel” appeared in the city. One of the most prized Arme- 
nian Gospel manuscripts, dating from the eleventh century and of an 
as-yet-unknown place of origin, became part of the Venetian Mekhi- 


22 Charanis, Armenians, p. 30. 

3 Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, Embassy to Tamerlane, 1403-1406, trans. Guy Le 
Strange (London: Routledge, 1928), pp. 108, 113. 

ws Freddy Thiriet, ed., Regestes des deliberations du Senat de Venise concernant 
la Romanie, 3 vols. (Paris: Mouton, 1958-1961), vol. 2: no. 1516 of February 11, 
1414, cited by Bryer and Winfield, Pontos, p. 210 and n204. 
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tarist collection soon after the establishment of the library in 1717 (Ms 
1400, their largest manuscript in folio size, 37 by 46 centimeters). The 
Gospel was probably among the possessions of the royal Bagratunis, if 
not of a ranking churchman. It shares some common features with Ere- 
van Matenadaran manuscripts 275 and 10434, which are known to 
have come from Kars and to be the work of a certain scribe named 
Hovhannes. 


Relations of the Armenian and Greek Churches 


Local traditions suggest that the relocated Armenian magnates— 
Catholicos Petros in particular—were not confined to their estates but 
that they traveled north to the coastal cities, besides visiting the various 
pilgrimage centers in the region of Sebastia. Several of the scores of 
Armenian monasteries in the northeastern regions of the empire are 
said, rightly or wrongly, to have been founded by the exiled catholicos 
whose image loomed larger than life. He was buried at Varagavank in 
Van. 

By contrast, the treatment of Catholicos Khachik II Anetsi (1058- 
65), a nephew of Petros, was deplorable. Apprehended in 1059 with 
several bishops in Sebastia, where Petros had moved with the treasures 
of the Catholicosate, Khachik was taken to Constantinople and de- 
tained for three years by Emperor Constantine X Doukas (1059-67) in 
an effort to force him to agree to a Chalcedonian profession of faith 
and to hand over the treasures. His Church was despoiled and taxed 
heavily, and as a matter of course Greek or Chalcedonian bishops were 
installed in the annexed provinces. Khachik was eventually released to 
retire to the Monastery of Tavblur at Taranta in a district of Sebastia, 
where he remained until his death.”° 

Generally treated as untrustworthy subjects and heretical Christians, 
Armenians were fit subjects for either persecution or conversion. Thus, 
the perplexing theological reality with its increasingly strained rela- 
tions gave rise to disturbing socio-religious issues affecting the lives of 
Armenians vis-a-vis their Greek neighbors. The Greek Church dis- 
couraged fellowship in all its forms with Armenians, Saracens, and 


25 The primary source for the period is the contemporaneous history of Aristakes 
of Lastivert, Patmutiun Aristakeay Vardapeti Lastiverttsvoy (Venice: Mekhitarist 
Press, 1844), which was repeatedly quoted by subsequent historians. For the preced- 
ing decades, see Stepanos Taronetsi (Asoghik), Patmutiun Tiezerakan [Universal His- 
tory], ed. Stepan Malkhasiants (St. Petersburg: Skorokhodov, 1885). 
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Jews. Regarding Armenians, however, the negative attitudes were 
based on religious rather than ethnic biases. The Greeks considered the 
two primary sacraments of the Armenian Church, Baptism and the 
Eucharist, unacceptable. They demanded the rebaptism of Armenian 
converts and, as corollary, denied the Eucharist to those who did not 
embrace Chalcedonian Christology. The strongest Armenian denuncia- 
tion of the Greek Church is found in Sahak Vardapet’s ninth century 
comparatively mild Batsahaytutiun,” and the worst Greek portrayal of 
Armenians is in the Panoplia dogmatike of Euthymios Zigabenos 
(circa 1100).” Such notions as the untrustworthiness of the Armenians 
were rekindled at the time when Emperor John II Comnenus (1118-43) 
retook Cilician Armenia in 1137 and nearly put an end to the Rubenian 
barony. 

Illustrative of the tensions of the times is the variously reported en- 
counter between Emperor Basil II and Catholicos Petros I Getadardz 
in 1023 to negotiate the promised surrender of Ani. The earliest report, 
by Aristakes Lastiverttsi (d. 1071), describes how Catholicos Petros 
paid the emperor a visit on Christmas day while the latter was winter- 
ing on the Pontic coast in the province of Chaldia. Basil, by virtue of 
his ecclesiastical privilege, invited the catholicos to join in the Epiph- 
any service alongside the Greeks. When they stepped into the water, 
the emperor asked Petros to bless it in the Armenian tradition while the 
Greeks did the blessing in their tradition. The catholicos amazed the 





26 Sahak Vardapet [Mrut], Batsahaytutiun [Exposition] (Jerusalem: St. James 
Press, 1994). This exposition is not to be confused with Sahak’s earlier response, 
written at the behest of the first Bagratuni king, Ashot I “The Great” (Prince of 
Princes, 855-84, King, 884-90), in reply to a letter from Photios, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (858-67, 877-86). From what is left of that correspondence, see Norayr 
Pogharian, ed., Girk Tghtots [Book of Letters] (Jerusalem: St. James Press, 1994), pp. 
515-39. The Elegxos kai anathrope {Examination and Refutation] by Nicetas of Con- 
stantinople (Niketas Byzantios) is likely a response to Mrut (Patrologia Graeca 105: 
587-666). 

27 See especially ch. 23, “Adversus Armenios,” in Patrologia Graeca 130: 1173- 
90. On Zigabenos’ sources, see Erich Trapp, “Die Quellen von Zigabenos’ Panoplia, 
Tit. 23 (Gegen die Armenier),” Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 29 
(1980): 159-64. See also Hratch M. Bartikian, “The Religious Diplomacy of Byzan- 
tium in Armenia during the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries,” in Dickran Kouymjian, 
ed., Etudes arméniennes/Armenian Studies: In Memoriam Haig Berbérian (Lisbon: 
Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 1986), pp. 56-62; Speros Vryonis, Jr., “Byzantine 
Images of the Armenians,” in Richard G. Hovannisian, ed., The Armenian Image in 
History and Literature (Malibu, CA: Undena Publications, 1981), pp. 65-81, esp. pp. 
77-81. 
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people with a miracle of luminous bubbles emanating from the water 
when he poured out the sacred miuron (holy prism).”° 

While Aristakes is not specific about the location of the event, nam- 
ing neither the city nor the river, later chroniclers such as Kirakos 
Gandzaketsi consistently place the showdown in the city of Trebizond, 
implying that it was at the delta of the Pyxites, where an Armenian 
chapel was later built to commemorate the event. ? Gandzaketsi goes 
on to tell that the Greeks of the city had asked the Armenians to hold 
their service upstream while they held theirs downstream, thus indicat- 
ing that the Armenian service was deficient and that the water blessed 
by the Armenians stood in need of being blessed by the Greeks. More- 
over, the Greeks had trained a white dove to dip into the water at their 
site during the service and to take off, so as “to deceive” simpletons 
that it was the Holy Spirit that descended in the likeness of a dove. No 
sooner had Catholicos Petros stepped into the water than the stream of 
the river changed course and began to flow in the opposite direction.” 
An overwhelming light accompanied the miracle, surpassing the 
brightness of the sun. As for the white dove of the Greeks, it was 
snatched away by an eagle while descending on the water. Gandzaketsi 
concludes: “The Greeks, one and all, were greatly embarrassed and 
they praised the faith of the Armenians with reluctance.” Furthermore, 
he wrongly deduces that it was for this reason that Basil asked Petros 
to move his Holy See to Sebastia and to shepherd his flock from there. 

The embellishments of Kirakos Gandzaketsi and those of the other 
elaborators on the story by Aristakes Lastiverttsi, including their at- 
tempts at revising the meaning of the nickname of the Catholicos Ge- 
tadardz as “one who made the river to turn around,” are but a commen- 
tary on the religious tensions of the times. The catholicos seems to 
have derived his nickname on his return from a journey, perhaps his 
ill-omened meeting with the emperor Basil regarding the fate of Ani 
(the original meaning of “Getadardz” being “one who returned from 


33 Patmutiun Aristakeay Vardapeti Lastiverttsvoy, pp. 11-12. 

? Karapet A. Melik-Ohanjanyan, ed., Kirakos Gandzaketsi. Patmutyun Hayots 
[Kirakos Gandzaketsi: History of the Armenians} (Erevan: Armenian Academy of 
Sciences, 1961), pp. 94-95; trans. Robert Bedrosian, Kirakos Gandzakets `i's History 
of the Armenians (New York: Sources of the Armenian Tradition, 1986), pp. 85-86. 

30 According to Smbat the Constable (d. 1276), Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi (d. circa. 
1290), and Arakel Tabrizetsi (d. 1454), Catholicos Petros held up the stream with a 
relic of the True Cross, an event memorialized in the Armenian Haysmavurk (Synax- 
arion) in the reading for January 6 (Kaghots 29). 
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across the river,” clearly alluding to the border between Armenia and 
Byzantium).*! 

Later developments within the Armenian community in Trebizond 
are invariably related to historical events in the eleventh and subse- 
quent centuries. The Armenian population of Byzantine Asia Minor, 
already on the rise since the seventh century, kept growing by leaps 
and bounds as of the eleventh century.” The demographic and ethno- 
graphic picture in the Trebizond region was not unlike that in the rest 
of the eastern part of the Byzantine Empire. However, sharp increases 
in the population of the city are doubtful, for the city was visited by 
occasional Turkmen raids—the imperial protection notwithstanding— 
and regular plagues kept the population growth in check, as was usual 
in coastal cities.” It is difficult to determine the size of the Armenian 
community of the city during these centuries. “In spite of its monu- 
ments, Trebizond was surprisingly small, with only about 4,000 inhabi- 
tants in 1438. >“ It would be fair to assume that the city's ethnic compo- 
sition remained constant during the Middle Ages. In rural areas, how- 
ever, where Armenians were very numerous, the picture must have 
been different.” According to early Ottoman tax registers, the district 
of Trebizond had 199 villages in the sixteenth century, with 13,730 
households, of which nearly a tenth was Muslim.” No data are avail- 
able on the proportions of Greeks and Armenians among the Christian 
majority of the Trebizond state. Discussing eleventh-century Anatolia, 
Speros Vryonis notes: 


The dominant language of western, central, and eastern Anatolia to the 
confines of Cappadocia was Greek, and the dominant religion was 
that of the Greek or Byzantine church. In the regions of Anatolia east 


3) Maghakia Ormanian, Azgapatum [National History], 3 vols. (rep. Beirut: 
Sevan, 1959-1961), vol. 1, pp. 1200-07 (§§ 826-30). 

32 On the ethnography of the Byzantine Empire in this period, see Vryonis, De- 
cline, pp. 42-55. 

33 There is sparse documentation of the plagues in Trebizond. Their regularity is 
suggested by the record of occurrences in the years 1341, 1348, 1362, 1382 (Vryonis, 
Decline, pp. 256-57 and n706). 

4 Clive F.W. Foss, “Trebizond, in The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, vol. 3, 
p. 2112. 

35 Charanis, Armenians, p. 20. 

36 Vryonis, Decline, pp. 354-55; cf. the nineteenth-century statistics on p. 447, re- 
flecting Greek emigration to Asia Minor during Ottoman rule. 
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of Cappadocia this Greek element, though present, was very weak in 
comparison with the non-Greek elements.” 


The Empire of Trebizond 


The eleventh century marks a new era in Trebizond in several other 
ways. Shortly after the city fell briefly to the Turks in 1071, it revived 
under the Gabrades—a branch of the Comneni who created a kingdom 
at Trebizond. The Gabrades were nominally subject to the Comneni, 
thanks to a palace revolution in Constantinople that had brought Isaac, 
the first of the Comneni, to the throne in 1057. The local industry at 
this time came to include textiles, especially silk, and was competing 
with the silk production in Constantinople, only to be surpassed by 
Andros and Salonika in the twelfth century. After the fall of Constan- 
tinople to the Latins in 1204, Salonika, Nicea, and Trebizond issued 
coins of their own. In 1204, Alexius and David Comnenus established 
the Empire of Trebizond and ushered in another era of relative peace 
and boom. The stability of the city during these turbulent centuries 
may be explained by the marriage alliances between the Comneni of 
Trebizond and the Turkmen princes of northern Anatolia. Christian 
merchants were thus able to pursue their trade in the expanding Mus- 
lim portion of Anatolia where commerce, industry, and agriculture con- 
tinued to flourish, the occasional raids notwithstanding. The late thir- 
teenth-century account of the Venetian traveler Marco Polo reflects this 
reality: “The other two classes are the Armenians and the Greeks, who 
live mixed with the former [Turkmen] in towns and villages, occupy- 
ing themselves with trades and handicrafts.” 

Indicative of the relative peace and prosperity in the Empire of Tre- 
bizond under the Comneni dynasty is the construction of the Hagia 
Sophia Church about 2 kilometers west of the walled city. The church 
was built by Emperor Manuel I Comnenus of Trebizond (1238-63) and 
was almost totally rebuilt in the early fifteenth century. The external 
sculptures on this church, considered to be from the original construc- 
tion, mark the first such features on churches in Byzantium. There is 
reason to believe that the sculptures are of Armenian influence. Com- 


37 Ibid., p. 42. l 
38 Ibid., p. 235 and n553, quoting Marco Polo 1.43 (ed. Yule) and 1.95 (ed. 
Moule-Pelliot). 
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menting on the Saint Sophia sculptures, Tamara Talbot Rice remarks: 
“But in Byzantium their role was never so important, nor their number 
so great as in the Caucasus.” 23 

Many ofthe Armenian refugees fleeing the Mongol advance on Ani 
in 1239, and other inhabitants after the fall of the city, settled in Tre- 
bizond. When a devastating earthquake shook Ani exactly a century 
later, in 1339, many of the homeless joined their compatriots in Tre- 
bizond who by this time had their own quarter in the heavily built 
commercial and industrial eastern part of the city.“° There was the Ar- 
menian bishopric, at the Church of Surb Astvatsamayr (Holy Mother of 
God). The archaeological evidence points to another period of local 
prosperity at the beginning of the fifteenth century, when some of the 
local churches were restored and others built next to them. Greek and 
Armenian craftsmen thrived alongside merchants of various ethnic 
groups. An example of the Armenian jewelers’ fame may be gathered 
from a testimonial about the achievements of Mkrtich Naghash, the 
- multi-talented archbishop of Amida who imported numerous vessels 
for the new cathedral he had built in his metropolis in 1447: “And he 
adorned the church with all kinds of furnishings and ornaments. And 
he brought [berial] from Trebizond the large chalice [zmets skihn] ` 
made in various combinations, gold-plated and precious. Such a glori- 
ous chalice could be found nowhere, elegant and out of this world 
[gerashkharhik]; 182 msghal" of cast silver, gold-plated and adorned 
with gems.””” Aside from “brought,” the word “berial” could also 
mean “imported,” and this seems to be the contextual meaning here 
rather than that of having a gift transferred. The archbishop's native 
city was renowned for its jewelry, yet Trebizond, which he had once 
visited, surpassed it in this industry.“ This passage.antedates two later 


3 Tamara Talbot Rice, Everyday Life in Byzantium (New York: Barnes and No- 
ble, 1967), p. 218. 

Grigor Avagyan and Ashot Melkonyan, “Trapizon,” in Haykakan Sovetakan 
Hanragitaran [Armenian Soviet Encyclopedia], 13 vols. (Erevan: Armenian Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1974-1987), vol. 12, p. 87. Emperor Alexius II Comnenus of Tre- 
bizond (1297-1330) had just enlarged the city with a new wall that encompassed the 
harbor and lower city. See Foss, “Trebizond,” p. 2112. 

4l A weight unit of slightly over five grams, better known as miskal, so that the 
chalice weighed about a kilogram. 

4 Text cited by Harutiun Kiurtian [Kurdian], “Aknark me Trapizoni hay arvesti 
hishatakutiants vray” [An Observation on the Testimonials Regarding the Armenian 
Art of Trebizond] Hask 30 (1961): 298. 

* Ormanian, Azgapatum, vol. 2, p. 2136 (§ 1474). 
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attestations that underscore the city's fame in this industry: one claims 
that a Greek goldsmith of Trebizond taught jewelry making to Sultan 
Selim I (1512-20), and the other, that the sultan’s successor, Sultan 
Suleiman I (1520-65), learned the craft in Trebizond from the Greek 
goldsmith Constantine.“ 


Churches and Monasteries 


Of the ninety-five churches and monasteries accounted for in and 
around Trebizond by Bryer and Winfield, six are identified as Arme- 
nian.“ Oskian and Thierry include only two of these six as they go on 
to list ten others in the city and the district.“ 

Surb Astvatsamayr (Bryer and Winfield, no. 46; Oskian, no. 9; 
Thierry, no. 436; cf. Bzhshkian, no. 127), conceivably the oldest Ar- 
menian church in the city, stood in the eastern suburb and had a ceme- 
tery all around. It was the cathedral of the Armenian churches in the 
district and the seat of the bishopric until the nineteenth century, when 
the seat was moved to Saint Auxentios (Surb Oksent/Okhsent). Surb 
Astvatsamayr may have been built as early as 1204 and, in any case, 
long before the year 1345, when its bishop, Stepanos, attended the 
Council of Sis convened by Catholicos Mkhitar Grnertsi (1341-55) to 
formulate a strong rebuttal to papal emissaries who had sent to the 
pope a letter unfavorable to Armenian interests.” The church had five 
altars and a forecourt. The site is mentioned in several colophons, the 
oldest of which is from the year 1383."* Clavijo, the ambassador of 


“4 Cited by Vryonis, Decline, p. 239 and n576. 

45 Bryer and Winfield, Pontos, pp. 178-250. 

“© Hamazasp Oskian [Voskian], “Trapizoni nahangin vankere/Die Klöster der 
Provinz Trapezunt,” Handes Amsorya 75 (1961): 273-81; repr. in Sebastiayi, Khar- 
berdi, Tiarpekiri ev Trapizoni nahangneru vankere [The Monasteries in the Provinces 
of Sebastia, Kharberd, Diarbekir, and Trebizond] (Vienna: Mekhitarist Press, 1962), 
pp. 225-39 (subsequent citations, Vankere, are to the latter edition). See also Michel 
Thierry, Repertoire des monasteres arméniens (Turnhout: Brepols, 1993), pp. 80-82. 
Foremost of the earlier Armenian sources is Minas Bzhshkian, Patmutiun Pontosi or 
e Sev Tsov (History of the Pontus on the Black Sea) (Venice: Mekhitarist Press, 
1819), esp. pp. 79-86. 

‘7 For a list of the participants at the Council of Sis, see Ormanian, Azgapatum, 
vol. 2, pp. 1868-72 (§ 1291). Cf. Aloysius L. Tautu, Acta Benedicti XII (Rome: Typis 
Pontificiae Universitatis Gregorianae, 1955), p. 160. Oskian, Vankere, p. 228, refers 
to a list of the Armenian bishops of Trebizond prepared by Khosrov Pehrikian at the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

“8 Kiurtian, “Aknark,” p. 350. Several manuscripts were penned there in the fif- 
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Henry III of Castile to Timur, refers to this church in his memoirs of 
1404: “The Armenians have a bishop and a church of their own tongue 
in Trebizond.””’ Two inscriptions from 1414 refer to the dedication of 
the altars of Saint James and Saint Stephen, respectively, and another 
from 1429 refers to the dedication of the dome donated by Melik 
Hovhannes and Khoja Stepanos. These inscriptions exist in publica- 
tions only, for since 1915 nothing is left of the church or of the small 
monastery attached to it.” 

The most prominent monastery in the region is that of the All Sav- 
ior or Holy Savior (Amenaprkich or Surb Prkich vank), outside the city _ 
to the east, on the eastern slopes of Mount Minthrion, 2 kilometers 
south of the Daphnous harbor (Bryer and Winfield, no. 48; Oskian, no. 
1; Thierry, no. 433; cf. Bzhshkian, no. 130). The monastery is also 
known by two other later names: Kaymakli or Kaymakhli vank, be- 
cause of its large dairy, or Shamshadli (Shemshedli) vank, after Khoja 
Stepanos Shamshadli (the “Oriental”), previously mentioned. He was a 
local magnate, originally from Hamadan, who rebuilt the church in 
1421, restored the monastery and purchased the vast lands around for 
its upkeep, according to a marble inscription above the main entrance 
of the church. The lengthy inscription adds that the restoration contin- 
ued under the patronage of the son of Khoja Stepanos, Baron Mkrtich, 
who also restored one of the chapels which was named after his name- 
sake, Surb Karapet (The Forerunner or Saint John the Baptist, Surb 
Hovhannes Mkrtich). Baron Mkrtich also erected the cross and rebuilt 
the outer walls of the monastery (30 by 45 meters/98.5 by 147.5 feet). 
It was an attractive site with its stone-built church, a vaulted basilica 
with a single apse. Of this freestanding church only the walls remain (it 
was roofed with wood in 1961 to be used as a fodder store). 

The compound had two other chapels—Surb Errordutiun (Holy 
Trinity) and Surb Astvatsatsin (Holy Theotokos). An imposing belfry 
once adorned the monastery. An inscription among the ruins names 
Khoja Paghtasar (Baghdasar) as its builder; another names the celibate 
priest (vardapet) Astvatsatur as the one who adorned the narthex or the 
zhamatun, built against the western wall of the church. Astvatsatur’s 
wall paintings or frescoes are substantially discussed by various re- 
searchers, as are also those of the chapel in the southeast corner of the 


teenth century and thereafter. 
® Clavijo, p. 113; cited by Bryer and Winfield, Pontos, p. 219 and n276. 
°° Bzhshkian, Patmutiun Pontosi, pp. 79-80. 
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compound.°' There were several rooms for the local monks and for 
visitors, and a special residence for the abbot, built by Khoja Ghara ac- 
cording to a dateless inscription. Other inscriptions were at the beauti- 
ful fountain. These structures appear to be of the same period, con- 
structed at a slightly later time than the dated buildings. Some manu- 
scripts were copied there in the fifteenth century, as attested by a few 
otherwise insignificant colophons of the same century.” 

The monastery had its heyday in the fifteenth century, especially 
during the reign of Alexius IV Comnenus of Trebizond (1416-29). It 
was sacked and partially destroyed by the Turks in 1461 and a few 
times thereafter. It recovered some of its former viability as it was re- 
stored time and again. Tradition has it that Sultan Murad HI (1574-95) 
was once entertained there with a meal consisting entirely of local 
dairy products. The monastery remained the center of Armenian reli- 
gious life in Trebizond until 1915, when it became a detention camp 
for the soon to be drowned or deported Armenians.” 

Catholicos Petros Getadardz is considered the founder of the mon- 
astery as well as most other monasteries in the region. This is unlikely 
since the earliest archeological remains seem to be from the thirteenth 
century: the externally pentagonal apse of the main church, which is in 
Greek style, and the few older khachkars (cross stones) utilized in the 
1421 construction.” Thus, it is extremely difficult to determine the 
origin of the site. It remains to suggest that the church was probably of 
Chalcedonian Armenian origin, hence the initial Greek architecture. 
There is reason to believe that before the influx of Armenians into the 
region following the fall of Ani, the local Armenians were predomi- 
nantly Chalcedonian and some of their churches appear to have been 
constructed in the Greek style. Following the migrations after the fall 
of Ani, non-Chalcedonian Armenians became a majority; hence the 
numerical increase of churches and monasteries and—in certain 


*! D, Talbot Rice, “Notice on Some Religious Buildings in the City and Vilayet of 
Trebizond,” Byzantion 5 (1930): 47-81. See also Kiurtian’s report on Talbot Rice's 
work in “Aknark,” pp. 298-302, 347-50. Much of what Talbot Rice cleaned in the 
southeastern chapel, recorded, and published in the year following has since disap- 
peared. For what is left, see Bryer and Winfield, Pontos, Plates 155b-159b. 

5? List in Oskian, Vankere, pp. 229-30; none included in Sanjian. 

53 A description of the tragic days is found in Christopher J. Walker, Armenia: 
The Survival of a Nation (London: Croom Helm, 1980), pp. 216-18. See also the 
chapter by Simon Payaslian in this volume. 

%4 Rice, “Notice on Some Religious Buildings,” pp. 63-64; Oskian, Vankere, p. 
228. 
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places—possible takeovers from Chalcedonians, as indicated by archi- 
tectural replacements and restorations. 

Four other churches and monasteries of varying significance are 
listed and briefly described by Bryer and Winfield and by Bzhshkian 
(but not by Oskian or Thierry). Surb Astvatsatsin (called Nativity of 
God by Bryer and Winfield, no. 54; cf. Bzhshkian, no. 128) was a cru- 
ciform church, known also as Charkhapan (Warder Off of Evil), in the 
eastern suburbs. It was restored in 1431, according to a now lost in- 
scription naming Khoja Shamshadin as the benefactor. There was a 
small cemetery adjoining the church of which no trace is left. A much 
older church, that of Surb Oksent or Auxentios (Bryer and Winfield, 
no, 62; cf. Bzhshkian, no. 129a), the only other Armenian church with 
a monastery in the city, also located in the eastern part, became the ca- 
thedral bishopric as of the nineteenth century.” Both churches sur- 
vived until 1915. Saint John (Hovhannes) Church in Saint John’s 
Square (Bryer and Winfield, no. 90; cf. Bzhshkian, no. 129b) and Saint 
Mamas on the east side of Mount Minthrion (Bryer and Winfield, no. 
99; cf. Bzhshkian, no. 131b) were in ruins before the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The latter church was considered an extension of the Kaymakhli 
monastery; an inscription referred to Khoja Mirijan as a benefactor. 

Oskian names two other local monasteries: Hambardzman (Ascen- 
sion) vank (Oskian, no. 6), presumably on Boz Tepe between Kay- 
makhli and Trebizond, and a smaller (Surb Petros) Getadardz vank 
(Oskian, no. 2; cf. no. 8, Gedargel Surb Nshani vank; Thierry, nos. 434 
and 435), presumably on the site of the miracle reported above, on the 
Pyxites. Both of these churches are now completely destroyed. 

Oskian (followed by Thierry) mentions other monasteries in the dis- 
trict of Trebizond. In the village of Kohana, the Monastery of Saint 
George/Surb Gevorg (Oskian, no. 3; Thierry, no, 437) and that of Saint 
Luke/Surb Ghukas (Oskian, no. 7; Thierry, no. 438); in the village of 
Kelkit, the Monastery of Surb (Grigor) Lusavorich/Holy Illuminator 
(Oskian, no. 4; Thierry, no. 267) and that of Surb Sargis (Oskian, no. 
10; Thierry, no. 26 8y °. in Asamut, that of the Holy Cross/Surb Khach 
and perhaps another by the same name elsewhere in the district 
(Oskian, no. 5; Thierry, no. 440); in the village of Surmene, that of 
Surb Vardan (Oskian, no. 11; Thierry, no. 439); and at Varzahan, in the 


55 Leon Z. Surmelian, / Ask You, Ladies and Gentlemen (New York: Dutton, 
1945), pp. 26-28, gives a brief description of the church. 

°° Bzhshkian, Patmutiun Pontosi, p. 90, mentions another monastery by this 
name, an hour's walk from Gumushkhane. 
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Gumushkhane-Baiburt region where most likely the ancient trade route 
south of Trebizond crossed the east-west road, that of the All Savior or 
the Ascension monastery, known also as Varzents (Oskian, no. 12; 
Thierry, no. 252), Oskian also mentions the Holy Savior or All Savior 
Church (Surb Prkich) with its monastery, an hour’s walk north of Gu- 
mushkhane (Oskian, no. 13; Thierry, no. 241). The domed church had 
three apses, a baptistry, and a loft. The monastery had a scriptorium, 
attested in colophons of the eighteenth century. While one or two of 
these monasteries were in ruins before the calamities of 1915 and stood 
as markers of the gradual decline, most were in existence as late as the 
middle of the twentieth century, as at Varzahan, but this is no longer 
the case. 

The Armenians of Trebizond, like the rest of the population of the 
city, experienced the horrors that preceded and followed its fall to the 
Turks in 1461.” In a colophon of the year 1464 the scribe Stepanos, 
writing from the Monastery of Avag in the province of Daranaghik 
(Kemakh), described as follows the atrocities in Trebizond “some ten 
years after” the fall of Constantinople in 1453: 


Trapizon was captured; and much damage was done there, for they 
separated sons and daughters from their mothers and fathers, and 
brothers from brothers. The weeping and lamentation were so heart- 
rending that I cannot describe them in writing. And who can estimate 
the damage done to the churches and the sacred effects!>° 


In conclusion, the textual and archaeological evidence for the Ar- 
menian ties to medieval Trebizond and the state of Trebizond bespeak 
a vibrant and widespread Armenian presence, its occasional setbacks 
notwithstanding. The deliberate eradication of substantial archeologi- 
cal evidence, however, remains a matter of grave concern not just to 
Armenians but to the civilized world in general. 


57 “Tt was a panic-stricken Armenian woman who nearly burnt down the walled 
city when Sheikh Cuneyd was besieging it in the 1450s.” Bryer and Winfield, Pontos, 
p. 210 (no ancient source given). 

58 Sanjian, Colophons, p. 283 (1464, no. 1). 





